THE  NEAR  EAST

themselves up like leviathans that have nothing in
common with it; the Mosque of Santa Sophia, of the
Sultan Achmet, with its six exquisite minarets, of
Mohammed the Conqueror, of Suleiman the Mag-
nificent, and how many others!

There is no harmony between the mosques of
Stamboul and the houses of Stamboul. The former
are enduring and grand; the latter, almost like
houses of cards. And yet Stamboul is harmonious,
is very beautiful. Romance seems brooding over it,
trailing lights and shadows to clothe it with flame
and with darkness. It holds you, it entices you. It
sheds upon you a sense of mystery. What it has
seen, Stamboul! What it has known! What a core of
red violence that heart has and always has had!
When the sunset dies away among the autumnal
houses and between the minarets that rise above the
city like prayers; when the many cypresses that echo
the minarets in notes of dark green become black,
and the thousands of houses seem to be subtly run
together into a huge streak of umber above the
lights at the waterside; when Seraglio Point
stretches like a shadowy spear toward the Bosporus
and the Black Sea, and the coasts of Asia fade away
in the night, old Stamboul murmurs to you with a
voice that seems to hold all secrets, to call you away
from the world of Pera to the world of Aladdin's
lamp. Pera glitters in the night and cries out to
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